NEW DIRECTIONS BOOKS 


Books of special interest to readers of “View” — 


Tue Mrrror oF BAUDELAIRE, edited by Charles Henri Ford. French texts, English adaptations, 
an essay on Baudelaire by Paul Eluard, a drawing of him by Matisse and a Ballad for 
Baudelaire” by C.H.F. $1.00 

New Directions 1942, This volume is an exhibition gallery of all the latest trends in advance- 
guard writing. 20 writers. 500 pages. $3.50. Features “Many Loves,” a play by Wee: 
Williams 

SuRREALISM — The 1940 volume of New Directions contains a long and complete section 
devoted to Surrealist writing. Translations of selections from the principal Surrealists 
and their precursors. Manifestoes. Essays on Surrealism by leading critics. Surrealist 
Dictionary. $3.50 

A Season 1n Hett by Arthur Rimbaud. French text and English translation. $1.00. New 
Directions will soon issue the Rootham translation of Rimbaud’s Illuminations, also $1 


Ma oporor by the Comte de Lautréamont (Isidore Ducasse). A new unexpurgated translation 
of this great song of evil, which has influenced the Surrealists more profoundly than any 
other single work in French literature. Limited Edition, $6 


AMERIKA by Franz Kafka. The great Czech’s only comic work, an extraordinary creation in 
which dream and symbol are blended with Kafka’s rare, unique touch. $2.50 


Booxs by Witt1am Cartos WitLt1ams — Complete Poems, $3.50; White Mule, 2.50; In The 
Money, 2.50; In The American Grain, 1.00; Life Along The Passaic River, 1.75. Forth- 
coming — Patterson, a long poem. 


THE CosMoLocicAL Eye and THe Wispom or THE Heart by Ienry Miller. Both are col- 
Iections of stories and essays. $2.50 each. 


A WreATH or CHrRIstMAS Poems. Beautifully printed selection of Christmas verse, suitable 
for card or gift. Comes with mailing envelope. 50 cents 


EcciesiAstes. The King James version. Beautiful large paper edition with illustrations by 
Emlen Etting. Boxed, $2.50 


THe TEETH OF THE Lion by Kenneth Patchen. Patchen’s best book of verse to date. $1.00 


Tue ReaL Lire or SEBASTIAN KnicHtT by Vladimir Nabokov. A novel about the problems 
of a writer’s life. $2.50 


Tue Port or THE Montu 1942. You can now obtain the complete 1942 series of 12 poetry 
booklets, boxed for 4.50, including Herrick, Rakosi, R. P. Warren, W. T. Scott, Mark 
Van Doren, Hildegarde Flanner, translations of Pindar, J. M. Brinnin, John Berryman, 
The Mirror of Baudelaire, Patchen, & Christmas Poems. 


lane EA! Harry Levin & Vircintia WooLtr by David Daiches. “Critical baedeckers.” 
1.50 each. 


THE Poet or THE Montu 1941. A few boxed sets of the 12 volumes for 1941 are still avail- 
able at 4.50, including: W. C. Williams, Harry Brown, Donne, Rilke’s Book of Hours: 
Cowley, Wheelwright, Miles, Schwartz’s Shenandoah, Palatine Anthology, Spencer, Baker 
& Prince. 


ANTHOLOGY oF Latin AmerIcAN Poetry. The first comprehensive survey. Original texts & 
new translations. 89 poets. Notes. Edited by Dudley Fitts. $3.50 


Tue Port or THE Montu 1943. Subscribe ($5) for the coming year, which will f re: 
Dylan Thomas, Rochester, Derleth, Eberhart, Hoelderlin, tr. by Prokosch  Runicaae 
Illuminations, Three Russian Poets, Winters, War Poetry, Ballads of Buenos Aires, etc. 
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View is edited by Charles Henri Ford, 360 East 55th Street, New York City. Published 
four times a year: THIS ISSUE 50c; yearly subscription, $1. 2nd Series, No. 4, Jan. 1943. 


Cover by Joseph Cornell 


Copyright, 1943, by Charles Henri Ford 
PORTRAIT OF FLORINE STETTHEIMER Copyright, 1943, by Virgil Thomson 
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§j2 HISTORY OF BUNDLING by Stile ($5.00) our price $2.50 i} 
> SINS OF NEW YORK — As “exposed” by the Police Gazette $2.50 PAS 
@ ANOMALIES AND CURIOSITIES OF MEDICINE — 295 illustrations in text ($6.00) 4 
3| our price $3.00 
‘ DAS ROMANTISCHE AMERIKE by E. 0. Hopke — 300 pages of photographs $5.00 rARY 
¢? PICTURESQUE SOUTHWEST — 80 prints from 19th Century Engravings $2.50 
| HISTORY OF THE INDIAN TRIBES OF NORTH AMERICA by McKenney and Hall — | 
q Illustrated with 123 plates in colour. 3 vols. $22.50 PAR 
§j2 INDIAN ART OF THE UNITED STATES — 216 plates. Only collection of its kind $3.50 
THE STAGE AND ITS STARS — 128 photogravure portraits, over 400 portraits in the | 
4 text. Edited by Paul and Gebbie. 3 vols. a bargain at $15.00 PAR 
¢j? LES JOUETS A LA WORLD’S FAIR en 1904 a St. Louis (U.S.) — Many toys, pictured 
in color. Paris 1908 $8.50 es 
v KIDD: A MORAL OPUSCUL — The Verse by Richard Walsh, illustrations in color by Q 
¢? George Illian, designed by Bruce Rogers Special $3.00 ¢ 
LADIES ALMANAC — Written and illustrated by “A Lady of Fashion” (Djuna Barnes). es 
5 Paris 1928 $4.50 52 
¢?? PICTURE MAKING BY CHILDREN—Many examples of Child Art, some in color $4.50 
THE AMERICAN THESAURUS OF SLANG by Benney and Van Den Bark $5.00 PAS 
. BOWLEG BILL THE SEAGOING COWBOY by Jeremiah Digges — Legends from the . 
¢? Fishermen of Provincetown $3.00 
GEORGE KALEB BINGHAM OF MISSOURI by Albert Christ Janet — Illustrated in es 
¢ colour and in black and white $5.00 rn 
§j2 IN THE AMERICAN GRAIN by William Carlos Williams — The real fantastic America als 
$1.00 
@ ROBBER BRIDEGROOM — American fairy tale by Eudora Welty $2.00 rn 
THEY TAUGHT THEMSELVES—American primitive painters of the 20th Century $3.50 
PORTFOLIO OF VIEWS —The World's Columbian Exposition. Published, St. Louis, PAR 
° $2.50 
§j2 BIRDS OF AMERICA by John James Audubon, the greatest of all bird painters — Illus- | 
% trated with 500 full-page plates in color. Original $12.50 edition our price $4.95 rARY 
¢)? TREASURY OF AMERICAN SONG by Olin Downes and Elie Siegmeister $5.00 
| AMERICAN NEGRO SONGS — 230 Spirituals, work songs, social songs and _ blues, 
q edited by John W. Work $3.50 eS 
¢? AMERICAN BALLADS AND FOLK SONGS — Collected and compiled by John A. Lomax 
| and Alan Lomax. Limited edition signed ($12.50) our price $6.25 rARY 
4 AMERICA SINGS — Stories and songs of our country’s growing, collected and told by e 
§j2 Carl Carmer $3.00 
THE AMERICAN BOOK OF BEAUTY OR TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP — A gift for all rARY 
¢ seasons, edited by A Lady $2.50 S 
§j2 AMERICAN COSTUME BOOK by Frances H. Haire — Illustrations by Gertrude os 
$5.0 
¢ HISTORIC DRESS IN AMERICA — 1607-1800. With an Introductory Chapter on dress @ 
Sj? in the Spanish and French settlements in Florida and Louisiana by Elisabeth 
r McClellan. 2 vols. $7.50 PAS 
¢ CURRIER AND IVES by Peters — Printmakers to the American people ($75.00) 
Sj? our price $65.00 | 
4 THE AMERICAN CONTINENT AND ITS INHABITANTS BEFORE ITS DISCOVERY rARY 
0) BY COLUMBUS — A unique History communicated by Robin Goodfellow, Fairy 
§j2 Historian. Handsomely illustrated. Philadelphia 1893 $12.50 | 
r MOCHA DICK, or THE WHITE WHALE OF THE PACIFIC — Leaf from a MS. Journal PAR 
6? by J. N. Reynolds, Esq. Contained in the Knickerbocker or New York Monthly 4 
| Magazine for May, 1839. Together with Blackwood’s Magazine for December 1929, | 
9 with an article: Moby Dick and Mocha Dick. A literary find by R. S. Garnett. rAK 
¢? Both items $7.50 4 
| Send for catalogues on Art, Film, First Editions, GBM CURRENTS FOR AUTUMN | 
4 WE MODERNS — Index to Living Literature Z 50¢ rARY 
. Agents for VIEW, HORIZON, DYN, VVV, LIFE_AND LETTERS TODAY, PARTISAN ry 
¢? REVIEW, CHIMERA, ACCENT, and other Foreign and American “Little Mags.” 
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“MOODY (1930) 


nierendorf 
NEW YORK 


53 EAST 57 


ANATOMY OF MY UNIVERSE 


Text and 34 Drawings by 
ANDRE MASSON 


Limited Edition of 330 Copies 
Price $5.00 


Copies No. | — 10: With Original Pen and Ink Drawing 
and Original Etching $50.00 


Copies No. || — 30: With Original Etching $18.00 


This Anatomy cxplores by means of drawing the | 
domains of the painter’s imagination: The world of 
affinitics and analogics, the emotional fusion with | 
' Nature, the theme of Desire, the elan towards | 
1 Myth, the search for the totality of Man. 


CURT VALENTIN - 32 East 57 Street, New York 
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WORKS BY 
KANDINSKY 
PAUL KLEE 


KARL HOFER 


CHAGALL 
SELIGMANN 
OZENFANT 


LEGER 


Kandinsky 


CALDER 


KARL PRIEBE 


@ through January 
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from the 


PERSIA 
of 


FATH ALI SHAH 


january 


VALENTINE 


55 East 57 St. New York 


SOMMERFELD 
F.A.R. 


¢Framemakers 


856 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 
RHINELANDER 4-2518 
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FRAMES 
by 


BRAXTON 


353 East 58 St. New York 
PLAZA 3-2676 
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LEO ROBINSON 
ARTISTS FINE CANVAS 
FRAMES 
BRUSHES — VARNISHES 


1388 Sixth Avenue New York City 
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THE PINACOTHECA 
20 West 58th Street 


presents 


MAX SCHNITZLER 


December 14-26 
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continued exhibition of recent paintings by 
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AMERICADA FANDTASTICA 


, The fantastic has a great tradition, but it is 
in its nature to be great rather than traditional. 
And when it is not great, it is always fantastic. 
Above all, it is never professional. The only 
professional fantast is the prestidigitator. If 
there be any craft of the fantastic, it is ac- 
quired by the spur. of the moment. The formal 
organization of an object by Joseph Cornell or 
a painting by Florine Stettheimer is fantastic 
because will has become the reflex of an un- 
predictable perception. The # 
fantastic is the compulsion 
neurosis of a whim. For fan- 
tasy converted into profes- 
sionalism, we may go to 
Picasso, who made a mardi 
gras from styles of painting. 
In his works, the fantastic, if 
it was in the subject matter, 
has departed or appears in 
the degraded form of the ex- 
otic. The fantastic is never 
exotic. Having no home but 
its own, if cannot be trans- 
planted without transplanting 
the soil in which it grows. Its 
cosmic myth is the magic 
carpet. 

Hence the Americana Fan- 
tastica in this number of View 
are not so much indigenous to 
America as susceptible to it, 
just as oranges are not indi- 
genous fo this country, but 
could grow here. The fantastic 
is unique in that it does not 
generate its individual species, 
it does not hope to duplicate 
itself by immediate progeny. 
Only methodologies of the 
fantastic have this logic of 
generation, by which they 
hope to become the rule rather 
than the exception. The fan- 
tastic is an uninterrupted series 
of exceptions. In the method- 
ologies, the tyranny of the father and the 
schoolteacher can appear all too easily and be- 
comes, if not a fantasy, at least a spectacle. 
Before becoming an art, or the illustration of a 
psychological theory, the fantastic is a realm of 
the imagination; as such, it is definable as the 
imagination of the underprivileged aware of 
a fresh and overpowering strength. The fan- 
tastic has the secret of a spontaneous com- 
bustion. It is the stalingrad of the imagination. 

Anything that can be called fantastic is ear- 
marked with the universal because an explosion 
can occur at any time, any place, and is most 
effective when not announced. All that appears 
to limit it, from our viewpoint, is the species, 
man — which is perhaps all that the crypto- 
grammic writings of Poe and the photographs 
of Harlem children by Helen Levitt have in 
common. The fantastic is completely recog- 
nizable at a glance. It is grasped and exposed 
so close to the source that no one can miss the 
electric thrill of origin or fail to sense the 
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mechanics of birth. In the extracts from the 
prose narrative of Alva N. Turner, the fantasy 
is one of an author to whom technical knowl- 
edge, which attracts him profoundly, remains 
altogether strange. He speaks eloquently for all 
those to whom facts learned in a classroom ulti- 
mately become mysteries because they are not 
related to a real dynamic context. 

Most important of all, the appreciation of 
the fantastic does not depend upon a technique 
of communication. It is non- 
idiomatic and thus, while 
primitive, it is also sophisti- 
cated, since it makes direct 
appeal to that anarchy of ele- 
ments which binds the most 
rational man to the lunatic, 
and enables a child to pene- 
trate to the meaning of a 
cloud of words he does not 
understand. In this respect, 
the fantastic coincides with 
the monstrous. The monstrous 
is produced by desire without 
reason; it is the longing for 
the exotic satisfied immedi- 
ately and symbolically, but 
not without a violence con- 
trary to the world of order. 
The child’s desire for the 
moon is monstrous, fantastic 
and violent. Mythologies are 
orderly, and hence they are 
not fantastic. 

The fantastic is the inalien- 
able property of the un- 
tutored, the oppressed, the 
insane, the anarchic, and the 
amateur, at the moment when 
these feel the apocalyptic hug 
of contraries. The fantastic 
is the child of unmeasured 
love and unmeasured hate. As 
such it cannot avoid being the 
soul’s trompe-l’oeil. It is illu- 
sionist, not in the sense of 
representation, but in the magical sense. It fools 
the eye of the soul as it did the eyes of those 
typesetters who, called upon to illustrate a type- 
face for advertising purposes, were possessed 
with a contradiction inherent in their orderly 
and professional act, and made up fantastic 
poems. 

The fantastic is in no instance properly de- 
fined as the mere irrational. It is the city of the 
irrational. It is the irrational plus architecture. 
It is the real Constitution of a romantic State, 
and, being primarily spatial in nature, organ- 
izes, without permission, boundaries that arbi- 
trarily include all features of the social. This 
organization proceeds at a rate of leisure pe- 
culiar to someone unaware of the surveillance 
of the academy, the police, or God. Yet its 
livery of lightning, that builds as it destroys, 
does not cause the fantastic to appear evasive. 
Before everything, it is the Anti-camouflage, the 
enemy of self-effacement, and has the ferocity 
that such a total negation of deceit implies. 
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/ {Cc © _ N lt A Quarterly of Literature in the Forties 


® opens Volume Ill with the Autumn |942 issue: 


A Report on Nazi Literature: 
F. C. Weisxorr: Fear Under the Shiny Armor 
Harry SLocHOWER: Hauptmann and Fallada 

R. P. Brackmur: “The Idiot” of Dostoevsky a 

Stories: RICHARD SULLIVAN’s The Women, Lewis FisHEr’s Military Secret 

Horace Grecory: An Examination of Wallace Stevens 

Twelve young poets: JoHN WALLER, RosALig Moore, HELEN BuRLIN, ARTHUR Bialrr, 
FREDERICK Bock, MILLEN BRAND, JEREMY INGALLS, RoBERT BARLow, Eve MERRIAM, 
Joun Fincu, Martua Benson, J. R. McCartHy 

Reviews by Marjorie BRACE, HERBERT J. MULLER, HARRY ROSKOLENKO, ROBERT DUNCAN 


has recently featured: 


Stories by Eupora Wetty, RIcHARD WriGHT, RoGeER Martin Du Garp, Kay Boyle, BER- 
NARD KELLy, HANs Otto Storm, WILMA SHORE, BEN FIELD 

Poems by WALLACE STEVENS, CLARK Mitts, GENE DErwoop, Jackson Mac Low, RoBEert 
FITZGERALD, IVAN GOLL, JEAN GARRIGUE, HORACE GREGORY 

Articles by KENNETH BuRKE (on Marianne Moore), KATHERINE ANNE Porter (on Cotton 

Mather), DELMorE SCHWARTZ (on Edmund Wilson) 

American Poetry: 1930-1940, the most comprehensive bibliography available for this decade 
—compiled by the editors with the help of R. P. BLackmur, Horace Grecory, JOHN 
Hormes, and M. D. ZaABEL 


Subscriptions: $1 for a year, $1.75 for two years, 30c a copy 
Special offer: $2.50 for Volumes I-III (Autumn 1940 — Summer 1943) 
Address: 102 University Station, Urbana, Illinois 
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A ROUGH BEAST 


has nothing to do with Saroyan, but is the name of a new literary quarterly reversed 
especially for View’s readers. This concession to impropriety is made in the hope of 
luring a few to subscribe. 


In the current issue, Autumn, 1942, Volume I, Number 2: 


Tue Burnt Norton Tritocy, by Philip Wheelwright—an examination of T. S. Elliot’s 
latest poems 


A short story by Elaine Gottlieb; poems by June Cannan, Milton Klonsky, Eve Merriam, 
Clark Mills, Oscar Williams, and others; reviews 


A wood engraving by Leo Meissner 
The Winter number will include: 


Dostorvsky’s CRIME AND PUNISHMENT, by R. P. Blackmur; an article on Wallace Stevens, 
by Delmore Schwartz; an original serigraph, by Guy Maccoy 


One dollar for three numbers 


ADDRESS: 


THE CHIMERA .. 2 East 93 Streat - New York, N. Y. 
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Scherzo on a Theme From Far Away 


by EDWARD JAMES 


AN INTRODUCTION AND A LONG POEM 


partisan review 


In the November-December issue: 
Epmunp Witson: Ellen Terhune (a long story) ...T.S. Extiot: The 
Music of Poetry... PuHitie Rauv: Notes on the Decline of Naturalism... 
Dwicut MacDonatp: The Eisenstein Tragedy . . . GEORGE ORWELL: 
London Letter. 


Coming in January-February: 


“THE NEW FAILURE OF NERVE” —a special issue devoted to a critical 
analysis of the obscurantist tendencies gathering force in the cultural world 
today. Contributors will include John Dewey, Ruth Benedict, Ernest Nagel, 


Sidney Hook. 
6 TIMES A YEAR— $1.50 A YEAR 


PARTISAN REVIEW, 45 Astor Place, New York City 

Enclosed is $. Please send me one year (6 issues) of Partisan Review. 
(Add 15c for Canada, 30c for other foreign countries.) 
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TCHELITCHEW 

By JAMES THRALL SOBY 
PaveL TCHELITCHEW (pronounced 
Tche-lee’-tcheff) is an important con- 


temporary artist who for the past eight . 


years has lived and worked in Amer- 
ica. He is soon to become an American 
citizen. His fame as an easel painter is 
international and he is familiar to a 
wide public as the designer of some of 
the finest stage décors in contemporary 
ballet. 

Acknowledged to be one of the finest 
draftsmen of his generation, Tche- 
litchew is a leading member of the 
group of painters known as the Neo- 
Romantics who first came into promi- 
nence in Paris in 1926, These men 
were allied by their belief that painting 
must return to its ancient concern with 
man and his emotions. The romanti- 
cism of their art provides a naturalistic 
complement to the dream fantasies of 
the Surrealists. 

This volume, the first monograph on 
Tchelitchew’s art, traces the artist’s 
career from his Constructivist begin- 
nings in Kiev at the time of the Rus- 
sian Revolution through the foun- 
dations of his fame as a leader of the 
Neo-Romantics in Paris to his present 
activity as an easel painter and stage 
designer in this country. One of the 
most fascinating problems attacked in 
this ~book is the gradual and logical 
evolution of Tchelitchew’s interest in 
the multiple image, a pictorial device 
which he uSes with such virtuosity in 
Hide-and-Seek, the extraordinary can- 
vas just purchased by the Museum of 
Modern Art. 

Tchehtchew is a brilliant analysis 
documented by many illustrations. Its 
value as a reference book is enhanced 
by a comprehensive bibliography, a 
survey of the artist’s activity in theatre 
design and a list of his important 
exhibitions. 

With Tchelitchew, James Thrall 
Soby, the author of After Picasso, 
Salvador Dali and The Early Chirico, 
makes another contribution of real 
importance to the history of contem- 
porary art. 

100 pages; 79 plates (2 in color) 
paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.25 


order from 


GOTHAM BOOK MART 
51 W. 47 New York 


The PSYCHOSIS of WAR 


Studies uf Social Derangement 


a book of drawings by 


John Franklin Hawkins 


foreword and text by 


John Howard Birss 
Published by 
DOOMSDAY PRESS 


Original drawings on exhibit at 


The Wakefield Gallery 
64 East 55 Street 
from January 5th through 
January 23rd 


SEVERAL HAVE LIVED 


Prose Poems by HUGH CHISHOLM 


Drawings by ANDRE MASSON 


$1.75 


GEMOR PRESS 
144 McDougall Street 
New York City 


LDince kindle 


a neW magazine utted: le dancing 


a serious review providing a basic critical and 
historical approach to all forms of the dance. 


Almanac of dance events. Extensively illustrated. 
v 


TRIPLE ISSUE: SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER-NOVEMBER — 75c 
Illustrated with over thirty photographs 

THE DANCE CRITICISM, OF GARL VAN VECHTEN 

“Tt is virtually a source book for anybody’s dance library.” New York Times 


December Issue: 


A CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN ROMANTIC 
SHEET MUSIC COVERS by George Chaffee 
A unique Holiday gift for anyone interested in the dance. 


Donald Wyndham, Managing Editor 


= 


Editors: Baird Hastings, Lincoln Kirstein, Paul Magriel 


25¢ a copy. $2.50 a year 637 Madison Avenue, New York City 


IN 
BLACK AND WHITE REPRODUCTIONS 


of famous paintings and art subjects are often extremely difficult to reproduce and have been a constant source of 
argument because of the inability of the average commercial photo-engraver to reproduce true panchromatic values. 
We are specialists in this field and our highly skilled craftsmen are trained in the art of producing printing plates that 
portray the subject so faithfully that the panchromatic values can be readily visualized in their true relation to color by 
the student or lover of art. 


We have been making plates under the constructive criticism of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Art Founda- 
tion, Knoedler Art Galleries, and other equally-exacting clients, all of whom are completely satisfied with our services. 
Why not put an'end to your engraving troubles by permitting us to take care of your engraving needs, whether for Black 
& White, Ben Day or Full Color Process? We are sure you will be agreeably surprised and highly pleased with our product. 

Information and advice gladly furnished without obligation 


STANDARD-KOPPEL ENGRAVING CORP. 


Photo-Engravers @ Designers C) Color Work a Specialty 
225 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK TELEPHONE, LOngacre 5-5370 
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The recent unearthing (1934-1942) of a wealth of paraphernalia, charts, 
photographs, manuscript notes, etc., a welter of “varia” of formidable 
proportions, finally establishes beyond any possibility of doubt the ex- 
istence of the legendary PAGODE DE CHANTELOUP, that curious relic 


of scientific research in the nineteenth century. 


* * * 


PAGODE DE CHANTELOUP — The reader will search in vain in the 
literature of the past for briefest mention of this neglected phenomenon, 
and the conclusion may be drawn that it was pigeonholed with the count- 
less hoaxes that abounded in the scientific field during the past century, 
of which E. A. Poe’s “Balloon Hoax” is a classic example. 


* * * 


From newspaper clippings dated 1871 and printed as curiosa we learn 
of an American child becoming so attached to an abandoned chinoiserie 
while visiting France that her parents arranged for its removal and estab- 
lishment in her native New England meadows. In the glistening sphere 
the little proprietress, reared in a severe atmosphere of scientific research, 
became enamoured of the rarified realms of constellations, balloons, and 
distant panoramas bathed in light, and drew upon her background to 
perform her own experiments, miracles of ingenuity and poetry. 


[This research, with which few people are acquainted, may result in cxperi- 
ences such as those depicted in the excerpts of the following letters.) 


Excerpt from a letter of Sept. 16, 1942: 


* * * Last Thursday night I was invited 
to drive out to a secluded part of the north 
shore of Long Island after a sultry day 
spent in the city. Finishing dinner I wan- 
dered alone towards the water in the hope 
of finding an interesting piece of flotsam 
before the light failed. Intent upon my 
mission, I almost collided with a child of 
about six years bent over the sands for the 
same purpose. In three or four minutes we 
were life-long friends, and there was just 
enough time before the darkness completely 
enveloped us for me to become impressed 
by the deep earnestness and sweetness ex- 
pressed in her features. I was soon the re- 
cipient of the startling information that she 
was in the habit of getting up at dawn and 
picking up real stars on the beach before 
anyone. was awake to discover her secret 
and that Indians from across the water had 
fashioned a-shining white birch canoe sole- 
ly for her use, which was carefully kept 
hidden in the woods. I might see it if I 
came back again sometime. Other revela- 
tions were forthcoming when a voice from 
the direction of her cottage shattered the 
twilight calm ordering her to bed quickly 
and no fooling about it. Quite impossible to 
convey to you the effect her words had in 
the dark, especially as they died out wist- 
fully in the distance as she kept up her 
earnest chatter. Right away for some reason 
I thought of the little girl and her glass 
tower that you told me about. * * * The 
easiest way for me to try to convey the 
emotion aroused by this experience is to 


ask if you have recently read Hawthorne’s 
“SNOW IMAGE”? * * * 


P.S. I am saving a seashell for you that 
looks just like a star. 


Letter of November 21, 1942: 

* * * Tt may have been the biting cold 
that Saturday morning that made glow any 
routine trifle with the slightest glint of 
warmth; it may have been the desperate 
mood. Which still would not explain the 
first signs of activity in the brick tenement. 
A tenement observed almost daily for years 
and years from the vantage-point of the 
head of the first subway car with the sky- 
scrapers starting to loom up across: the 
river. Observed for the trimness of its win- 
dows and the embarrassing proximity of its 
red brick walls to the elevated tracks. It 
was over in a flash, a flash that didn’t even 
reveal the faces as the car made a lurching 
turn and headed for the tunnel. But re- 
tained crystal clear the fragment of a tab- 
leau of three little girls scattered about the 
room, the oldest, a touch of red in her 
costume, with right arm outstretched in a 
gesture of command. It was the bareness of 
the room—an unexpected and confusing 
bareness never before observed — that 
etched the fragment of action of the occu- 
pants so strongly, like a memory of child- 
hood. And it was all over in less than a 
split-second as the serpentine cars straight- 
ened out and went under the river. * * * 
On the way in, the tableau persisted. Upon 
what business of solemn urgency had the 
oldest girl charged her aides with that im- 
perious gesture? To search out their sisters 
in unknown lands in their seven-league 
boots? To seek to break the spell of the 
evil ogre who had transformed them into 
croaking frogs? It was a secret sealed for- 
ever. But none the less that little arm held 
a key that began to unlock dreams. In an- 
other flash and with overwhelming emotion 
came the realization that your Berenice had 
been encountered, leaving a scattering of 
star-dust in her train. * * * 
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Berenice of 1900 gazing into her own past and future. 
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* KEY TO PRECEDING PAGE * 

*« New York City, Central Park, April 14, 1942 (upper left-hand corner); Berenice + 
of the PAGODE DE CHANTELOUP, ca. 1870 (top center, with stars); to 

x accompany the child Mozart, 1909 (upper right-hand corner); Bérénice rocaille, * 
France, eighteenth century (exact center); La Belle Jardiniére, brought from 
England because of her resemblance to the Mona Lisa to preside over the 

* gardens of Berenice (center left); Berenice, four stars, of the PAGODE DE + 
CHANTELOUP, ca. 1875 (bottom center); contemporary print showing prepar- 

* ations of the foundation of the PAGODE DE CHANTELOUP (lower left-hand > 
corner). Astronomical tracings from the observatory dome of the pagoda. The 

* pressed flowers are documents, the ribbons from the garments of Berenice > 
shown in the photographs. Bareback-rider, Carlotta Grisi. Survivors of an 

x English life-boat, summer 1942 (lower right-hand corner). + 
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Research for the Crystal Cage has been 
conducted by Joseph Cornell. 


A portfolio of material to be issued in . 
facsimile form will contain original material 
and notes. 
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Without any prefatory remarks, 
Shadow began: In the Land of Nod lived a 
little boy whose name was Lunar. His mother 
had named him that, because the deep mys- 
teries of the moon had troubled her heart 
before he was born. The inhabitants of the 
moon had offered her many perplexing ques- 
tions. So, in her dreams of the night, the 
lunarians talked to her and told her many 
stories of their life on the moon. Sometimes 
they serenaded her bed from the open window 
and their music flowed to her on the beams 
of the full-orbed moon. Their instruments of 
music were queer instruments, and their music 
was stranger than their strange instruments; 
for its volume had the thinness of the sky, 
and never suggested the denseness of the earth. 
So the light of the sky and the shadows of the 
sky and the blueness of the heavens of the 
moon and the stars always found a place in her 
dreams. * * * * Lunar’s mother learned a few 
of these songs and she crooned them over the 
cradle of Lunar. * * * * In them he caught 
glimpses of the fields and mountains and plains 
and the valleys of the moon. She sang them 
till he could see the sheep of the moon and 
the shepherds tending their flocks. * * * * As 
Lunar grew older he hoarded many imagi- 
nations of the mysteries of the moon. 

Lunar was a very handsome boy, but as he 
grew older, a half-moon, almost a_ shining 
crescent, developed into a mole on the end of 
his nose. Some thought it marred his beauty 
while others thought it enhanced his beauty. 
However, he was a favorite with his playmates, 
because he was always inventing new games for 
them to play. * * * * He was fond of his play- 
mates, especially of the maidens with whom 
he played. So the old folks predicted that he 
would marry very early in life. But, as Lunar 
grew older, he became more obsessed with the 
moon, and he began to signal the Man in the 
moon. Then he planted a garden. This, no 
doubt, in part, was due to the rural moon- 
songs which he had heard his mother sing. 
His garden consisted of flowers, plots of 
flowers in the shape of the moon, full moons, 
waning moons, crescents * * * * and rising and 
setting moons. * * * * Here his playmates 
lingered with him as he talked of the wonders 
of the moon. 


When he became a young man he discov- 
ered that his heart had singled out a beautiful 
maiden whose name was Astral, and she was a 
lover of the stars. * * * * Lunar used to walk 
with her in his moonlight garden. One night, 
when the moon and the stars united to cast 
their shining influence upon the earth, Lunar 
and Astral stood talking of the moon and the 
stars in this lovely garden, that was earth’s 
charm of the skies, Lunar felt, with the wild- 
est thrill he had ever felt, the intoxication of 
her face, lit with moonbeams, and her eyes 
which gleamed with the shining mysteries of 
the stars, he orbed the symmetry of her waist 
with the fervor of his arms, and he kissed the 
sweetness of her mouth. Then * * * * he drew 
back with a pallid face, which had been teem- 
ing with an amorous blush, and he said, in a 
voice that was husky: “forgive me, Astral. For- 
give my rashness; for the moon saw me. Now, 
that I have awakened from this earth-tethered 
dream, forgive me; for the moon saw me.” 


She orbed his neck with both of her arms 
and gave him the first kiss she had ever given 
a youth, while the first kiss he had ever given 
a maiden burned in his heart. Lunar’s love 
continued to increase for Astral but his love 
continued to increase for the moon. Finally, 
he began to neglect Astral, especially in their 
moonlit walks in his garden of the flowers of 
the moon; for he began to build bonfires and 
beacons on the shore of an inland sea. You 
see, he was celebrating his love for the moon 
while he signaled the Man in the moon. In the 


meantime, he would rub the lunar sigil at the 
end of his nose. 

At the end of two years he began to doubt 
that it was his mission to explore the mysteries 
of the moon and his love for Astral began to 
buffet his faith in his mission. But he took 
another flaming wooden moon from the fire 
and flung it toward the moon while his love 
for Astral surged in his heart. * * * * Then 
he flourished a flaming moon and gazed in- 
tently at the moon till he saw the figure of a 
man descending the sky. * * * * The figure 
floated down beside him and a strange voice 
said, “I am the Man in the moon. I have seen 
your bonfires and beacons and I have read the 
desire of your heart. * * * * I have come to 
take you back to the moon; for I am the ruler 
of the moon.” 

Lunar’s first reaction to the words of this 
strange man was more of surprise than delight. 
He realized, after all, that he was an earthling 
and not a lunarian, and that he was being 
called on to give up his associations for a 
people that were foreign to his life. * * * * 
But the moon-man knew what was in his heart, 
so he said, “Lunar, are you going to disappoint 
me? Is my visit in vain?” 

‘No, no, moon-man. No. No. But will you 
wait till I tell my parents goodbye? Will you 
wait till I tell the maiden goodbye? She loves 
me more than she loves her own life.’ 

“Sure,” he said, “I will wait here for you; 
for it will be the supreme test of your heart. 
When you have done this, if you go with me, 
I will know that your heart is true to the 
moon; for you will have to leave tears behind 
you when you tell loved ones goodbye. Go,” 
he said, “and I will wait for you one hour; I 
want your parents to know that you are going. 
I want them to give their consent, because I 
don’t want you to disobey your parents.” 

Then a flood of delight poured over the 
heart of Lunar and he hurried home and told 
his parents what was in his heart. His mother 
was delighted but his father had some mis- 
givings about the moon-man and he was loath 
to part with his son. But the persuasion of his 
wife and the enthusiasm of his son coaxed him 
to give his consent. Then, they went with him 
to tell Astral goodbye. They found her in the 
garden of the flowers of the moon, where she 
went every night when the moon was shining 
and the stars vied with the light of the moon. 
She tried to detain him with her tears. * * * * 
So he took her with his parents to talk to the 
moon-man, to get his permission to let her go. 
They hurried with all of their might; for Lunar 
did not aim to be late. When they reached the 
sea the hour was exhausted, lacking five min- 
utes. 

* & * = When Lunar revealed the desires of 
Astral to go with him to the moon, the moon- 
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man turned to her with pathetic gravity and 
said, “young lady, you love the stars and not 
the moon. There is no place for you there. 
* * * * Moreover, your godmother, with whom 
you live, would be opposed to your becoming 
a lunarian.” 

Having said that he took a bottle out of his 
pocket and handed it to Lunar, who was wip- 
ing tears from his eyes, and said “drink this: 
it will keep you warm while you are crossing 
the many seas of cold air.” 

Lunar emptied the bottle and handed it 
back to the moon-man who put it into an in- 
visible pocket. Then he commanded the parents 
of Lunar and the weeping Astral to stand aside. 
When they had obeyed, he took off his funny- 
looking hat and spread it into a large fan and 
begun to fan about the feet of Lunar and 
around his own feet until a whirlwind begun 
to eddy about them. Then he folded the fan 
into his odd-looking hat, placed it on his head, 
and took hold of the hand of Lunar and they 
begun to float — float toward the heavens. 
* * * * Tumnar looked back and waved a last 
farewell. Then Lunar and the moon-man were 
far on their way to the moon. * * * * 

Lunar and the ruler of the moon reached 
their destination before midnight. But the 
darkness afforded Lunar only a blurred view 
of the moon; for they landed on the dark part. 
The ruler took him to his summer palace 
where he was tucked in a bed in the room of 
the cicisbeos; for the ruler not only practiced 
polygamy, but he indulged in cicisbeism. Lunar 
learned later that this room was called “the 
cisbo.”” This room contained six cicisbeos, as 
the Man in the moon had six wives. The 
lunarians, excepting the Man in the moon, 
practiced strict polyandry. Each wife was per- 
mitted to have twelve husbands, provided that 
she could support them. This, as a rule, was 
an easy matter for her, as they had to work 
for her.’* *°* * 

That night he was a human bundle of ex- 
citement, and going to bed did not relieve the 
excitement. So he was still awake, at one 
o’clock, when the serenaders of the moon gath- 
ered outside his window. * * * * When the 
serenaders had said goodnight by a song they 
had never sung to his mother and had gone 
their way there was a lonely feeling of kinship 
left in his heart, and he thought he was ready 
to go to sleep. * * * * 

When he awoke next morning the lunarians 
were playing an aubade. When they ceased one 
of the cicisbeos came in and helped him get 
ready for breakfast. His plate was beside the 
plate of the ruler and he and his six wives and 
Lunar set down together. But the cicisbeos 
waited on the table. Lunar was surprised that 
the bread had a yellow hue and tasted like 
wheat and Egyptian corn. The meat was fried 


mutton and tasted like pork and beef, as well 
as mutton. * * * * The eggs were scrambled, 
because, at that time of the year, the domestic 
fowls produced eggs of pure albumen or pure 
vitellus. The milk of the richness of cream had 
been produced by trees, and had the flavor of 
spiced sugar and the odor of frankincense. 
The dessert was a cross between the apple, the 
peach and the blackberry. The syrup, reserved 
for the hot cakes, was honey of the honey- 
dew. * Oe Ok 

After breakfast, the ruler took Lunar in his 
chariot and showed him his realm. This chariét 
was a three-wheeled car, run by the heat and 
the rays of the sun. The chariot took to the 
air in crossing a stream; for there were no 
bridges in the land of the moon. * * * * The 
houses were low, and seemed to be trying to 
squat, and the entrance was always at the rear. 
* * * * The wings of the poultry were on their 
legs whlie the wings of the birds were attached 
to their heads and their tails and they flew 
cross-wise and upside down. * * * * Some of 
the trees were low and bushy while others 
would have been tall if they had not grown in 
a semi-circle. * * * * The vegetables were 
familiar, but always suggesting some other. 
The sheep were fine specimens but were black, 
and very black, and their bleat manifested the 
egophony of a welcome. * * * * 

Lunar stayed with the ruler a week and noted 
the freedom that the cicisbeos had among his 
wives. But it was plain that they were not 
affectionate. But it was very plain that these 
wives were very amorous. During Lunar’s stay 
with the ruler, he met a young wife who had 
eleven husbands. She was beautiful and very 
affectionate and she took a fancy to Lunar and 
requested that he be given to her to make out 
the dozen of husbands. * * * * 

In the course of time, Lunar learned that the 
personalities of the lunar men reflected their 
occupations, as was indicated by their physiog- 
nomies. The shepherds developed a black wool 
mustache, the gardeners had a vegetable mus- 
tache, resembling green grass. The artisans had 
no mustache, just a goatee of fibrous wood, or 
of the fibers of stone, The musicians and bards 
developed a beard that resembled the strings 
of their instruments. However, the beards of 
the bards, especially of the seannachies, often 
suggested vocality, and this suggestion of the 
seannachies excelled in its expression of an- 
cientry. The priests and the teachers of the 
moon had no mustache or beard; for their 
mission was a mission of kindness and repre- 
sented the love of a woman. Therefore they 
had an abundance of hair and, unlike the rest 
of the men, it grew very long. * * * * 

After Lunar had been married three months, 
it became self-evident that Lunette was going 
to be a mother, although she had had eleven 


husbands for eleven years. These eleven hus- 
bands were over-joyed because they were to 
become a father, and constantly they talked 
about ‘“‘our baby.” 

When the day of travail had come for 
Lunette, Lunar discovered that they had a very 
peculiar custom, which they called, couvade. 
These eleven husbands went to bed and had 
every symptom that Lunette had in the midst 
of her travail. Moreover, they believed that the 
husband that had the severest pains would be 
the direct father of the child. * * * * However, 
Lunar did not go to bed: such a custom was 
nonsense to him. So he stayed with the mid- 
wife and helped her care for his wife of twelve 
husbands. However, for the sake of amuse- 
ment, now and then, he would go among the 
eleven husbands and rub their cramps and 
bring them a drink of water, or put a hot rock 
to their feet. * * * * 

After four hours of travail, Lunette gave 
birth to a fine baby boy, and because it re- 
sembled an earthling more than it did a lu- 
narian, he believed that he was its father. But 
the eleven husbands believed that, too. So the 
twelve husbands called it “our baby.” * * * * 

Lunette named the baby Demilune, and was 
delighted to see that it grew faster than the 
other babies of the moon had grown, that had 
come under her observation. Then, she was 
assured by Lunar, that this was proof that he 
was an earthling as well as a lunarian. And 
time, which is man’s benefactor, proved that; 
for a moon-mole developed on the nose of 
Demilune. * * * * 

The birth of Demilune increased Lunar’s 
devotion for Lunette; * * * * but he could not 
entirely put his nativity out of his life. Now, 
that he had a son, the wish begun to grow in 
his heart that the earth could hold the life of 
his son, instead of the moon. * * * * By the 
time that Demilune was. twelve years of age 
it was apparent, even to Lunette, that Lunar 
was suffering from a strange malady, and she 
knew it was due to earthly nostalgia. Her love 
pitied him and helped to soothe his sorrow. 
But it did not remove it. He took to his bed, 
one day, and, after eleven days, he called Lu- 
nette and Demilune to his side and gave them 
instructions about his burial. The next day, 
which was the twelfth of his lectual illness, he 
said, “goodbye, Demilune,” and then, “good- 
bye, Lunette.”” Then he added, “‘my son, re- 
member the earth.” He closed his eyes and 
said, “I see the moon going out to meet the 
earth.”’ His voice faltered and he folded his 
hands on his breast and drew a long breath 
which marked the first death in the land of 
the moon. 

When Lunette and Demilune buried him, 
the multitudes were there to see the first grave 
in the land of the moon. No tears were shed, 
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except the tears of Demilune; for the lunarians 
had no lacrymal glands. But they wrung their 
hands in a pallid silence. * * * * 

The resolution which Demilune had’ made 
* * * * to die in the land of his fathers grew 
stronger and stronger till it materialized when 


. \ 
he was twenty years old. He had finally suc- 


ceeded in entreating his mother to help him 
to persuade the moon-man to grant him the 
privilege of becoming an earthling. * * * * 

One night, when the sun had set and the 
shadows of the hills were lost in the twilight, 
* * * * DTunette and the Man in the moon 
went with Demilune to the brow of the 
moon-man’s favorite hill, beyond the city. The 
moon-man handed Demilune the same bottle 
he had handed his father. When Demilune 
had emptied it and had handed it back, he 
thanked the ruler for his kindness to his 
father, and his kindness to him and his kind- 
ness to his mother in listening to their joint 
plea. * * * * Then, with tears in his eyes, 
Demilune turned and kissed his mother and 
held her in his arms while she shook with 
emotion, with dry eyes; for she possessed no 
lacrymal glands. * * * * Then the moon-man 
waved the mother to stand aside. When she 
had obeyed, he took off his hat and spread it 
into a fan and flourished it about the feet 
of Demilune till a whirlwind picked him up 
and carried him toward the stars. * * * * 

He landed on the earth, long before mid- 
night. He discovered that he was in a garden 
of flowers, a garden of the flowers of the 
moon. * * * * He plucked a blossom, which 
he held in his hand, as he turned to a house 
in the night of the gilding light of the moon, 
while he looked at the strangeness of the moon 
till his heart was touched with awe for the 
land of his mother, and the Jand of the grave 
of his father. * * * * 

Then he felt an exilic loneliness. When 
he stood before the door of the house, he 
rapped softly, softly he rapped three times. 
In a moment an old man opened the door and 
said, in a very low tone: “‘my son, what, or 
whom do you seek?” 

“Father,” he answered, “my name is Demi- 
lune. I am the son of Lunar, the earthling, 
who died on the moon. Can you tell me if his 
parents still live?”’ 

There was a tremor in the old man’s voice 
as he said, “‘my son, I am his father, and this 
is his mother,”? and he pointed to the woman 
who had just reached his side. * * * * 

The lamp was lighted and looks were ex- 
changed till the mother exclaimed: “look, 
father, behold the moon-mole on the end of 
his nose. He is the son of our son, Lunar. He 
is our grandson who has come to the earth 
from the moon.” * * * * 

The next day they went to see Astral. 
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Demilune’s visit and his story was a shock, to 
her. Yet, it was a consoling pillow under her 
dying head. “‘Now, I will die happy,”’ she said. 
* * * * Then she said, “goodbye, Demilune, O 
son of Lunar. Goodbye, goodbye, O parents of 
Lunar.”? Having said that, she closed her eyes 


in the sleep of the grave. * 

After Demilune became an earthling, he be- 
came a lover of horses; for there were no 
horses on the moon. He spent much time in 
learning to train horses and then in breaking 
them to work or ride. But two years later his 
neck was broken while he was breaking a wild 
horse. With the tears of their old age, his 
grandparents buried him, beside the grave of 
Astral, in the garden of the earth of the flowers 
of the moon. * * * * 

After their death the flowers in this garden 
of the earth were neglected and all of them 
died, excepting one on the grave of Astral and 
one on the grave of Demilune. These two 
blossoms grew straight and tall and beautiful. 
One night, while the blended light of the stars 
and the moon dreamed in this garden of two 
flowers and this garden of two graves, the 
blossom on the grave of Astral was metamor- 
phosed into a handsome young man and the 
blossom on the grave of Demilune became a 
beautiful young woman. The young man looked 
at the maiden and said, “how do you do, Se- 
lene.” She answered his new-born smile and 
replied, “how do you do, Stellar.” * * * * They 
shifted their position and lingered beside the 
cenotaph of Lunar till Stellar said, “this tomb 
is empty; for Lunar’s tomb is in the land of 
the moon.” “Yes, I know,” she said. * * * * 
Then they stirred and Stellar took her hand, 
and * * * * they strolled to the vacant home of 
the parents of Lunar, where they lived for 
many happy years. * * * * 


As they had been produced asexually they 
could never have children. Moreover, they 
could not die the death of mortals. So, one 
night, when Selene had been aroused by a 
* * * * nightmare she found that the body of 
Stellar had become the essence of star dust. 
She lay and wept over the allotropy of the body 
of Stellar until the dawn, when a gust of wind 
blew open the door and gathered up the dust 
of this noumenon and carried it through the 
open window as a gift to the four winds. Then, 
Selene stood and wept beside the open window. 
She stood and wept all day long, and standing, 
she wept far into the night. She wept until her 
sobs became a phenomenal silence; for her 
body had been changed into the oval of a 
moonbeam and drifted through the open win- 
dow into the night. It drifted and drifted, 
drifting down into the boggy darkness, becom- 
ing dimmer and dimmer until it was lost in the 
endless chasm of the night. * * * * 
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LE NEGRE ELECTRIQUE A L'EXPOSITION DE PHILADELPHIE. 
Lampe a incandescence sur la téte d'un distributeur de prospectus. 
(D'aprés une gravure Américaine) 
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How many tons of sun, and how many suns, 

Moons, stars; how many miles of rain 

And winds; how many sisters drowned and lost 

And floating the flood, their pale white bellies bright 
In the light of fires ashore; how many birds 

And brothers blistered in the forests’ blaze, 

Their thin skins cracking, going black, their bones 
And brains lain open to the curious air; 


How many mothers, fathers, nurses, nuns, 

And doctors gone down the drain into the dark 
Without their dogmas, broomsticks, clocks, and quirks, 
To rot there with decorum and the rats; 

How many more contraptions for hope upturned, 

And you, my tangible angel, and you too. 


-HUGH CHISHOLM 
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Me * 
AMARA on her toes goes through snowflakes, * 
Large and white as little butterflies ; a ef 
Which never light on the same place twice * oe 
And never quite lie down. 
Tamara's toes, too, seem to skim the ground for 


As though the green grass were greenest water, 
As it to touch it she would drown. 
Yes, the slow grass would turn to quick water 


If only to hold Tamara all around! (9 
fi amara 


But a house is being built for her 
With tiger-tooth nails and rugs of bees' fur, 


The front doorknob is a swarming tear i 
Wept by a giant the first time he saw (Ooumano pa 


A piouette! (‘Twas Tamara in the snow.) 


a 
The sun with tongue of softest gold 
Carves the windows in the walls of mist 
And windowpanes are tears of joy 
Brought by boys who heard Tamara's name 
Spoken in their dreams! Ah, Tamara's 
Heart gives a leap and leaps with her 
* To the shimmering door where she knocks and listens. a 
Although the door is a wide-open rose 
(Its doorknob core a great dewdrop) Be 


The rose must close before the door will open... 


Tamara with her black hair warm as summer honey 
Asks a pretty orphan if he will keep her company 
Until the roof is ready. Doves and flowers 

Scatter plumes and petals on the spiderweb rafters 
And fishes hold hands to make a shiny chimney 
More wonderful than any in China or India. 


But Tamara! Who is that in a hood as black 

As your hair, dark hair as sweet as night's honey? 
Tamara turns her great green eyes 

On his eyes, green too, as only eyes can be. 


He holds out a key, she holds out her hand, 

But the snowflakes, hard as diamond butterflies, 
Jt Have stopped in midair, like a net of stars 

That no one, nor the melancholy man 

Nor even Tamara can move among! 


The good giant looking for his missing tear 

(For giants always save their rare tears) 

Passed his hand like a headless beast 

With five legs and five sharp teeth « * 
(Somewhere the tear was trembling, waiting, 

Someday the tear would shiver with cold, 

For tears, like hearts whose sweat they are, 

As quick as hearts, may change from hot to cold) 

Over the sleeping mountain's armpit, 7 
There where the constellation's prisoners 

(Still as the photograph of a dream) 

Had lost all hope of ever touching 

Hand or lip, skin or hair again! 


But warm as a tongue or cool as the shadow 


A bee designs on breast or shoulder, * * 
The giant longed for the touch of a tear 
He could call his own. . . The tear lay there 


In the heart of the rose, then tumbled in his palm 
As though the rose shed its first drop of grief. 
The butterfly stars cut the giant fingers 
But the hand stayed on its back like a beast 

* While the monster's eyes were fixed on Tamara... 


Tamara didn't care now, if the door were open, * 
Reading her future in the crystal tear 

Of the animal's belly. . . The fish broke the chimney, 

Frantic as birds, they whispered, speechless, 

Warnings in the shells of Tamara's ears; 

The orphans awoke and their dream disappeared; 

Only the man in the hood was happy. 


% ©The twisting key put its head in his pocket, 
He shook his cloak and the claws of his feet 
Left the ground to find a branch to fit. 
Y Ah, Tamara, your beautiful neck is the tree! 


But what she sees is stronger than feeling. . . 
Gir CS * Riding a horse on the edge of the world, 
The world is flat as fortune's wheel, 
The horse's tail is an old man’s beard, 
es Tamara's face is a frozen place 
Where two birds live in the ice of her eyes 
And the flame of her mouth is colder than the sky. 


* Tamara! can't you feel the startled blood 
That jewels your breast and makes your skin more white? 
ol rd But Tamara's eyes, green as hummingbirds, 
O Plunge their beaks in the tear and beat 
x* Their wings against that other ice, 
ova 
And her hand, as if hypnotized, has touched *% 
“4 The horse and herself on the edge of the world, 
And they fall! — from the edge of the world like a tear 
From the world's closing eyelid. . . Tamara, crying, 
Fades from the light to follow her image * 
* From the light of day, but the man of night 


With wings like hair is taking her away. . . 

The giant hurls his tear like a moon 

And it bursts like sun around Tamara 

As he plucks the black wings from her shoulders, 


But where is Tamara? .. . 


The giant's tears 
Make a fountain, now, in his melancholy garden 
And he always watches the black statue there 
Catching the snow like melting butterflies, — a 
Butterflies melting on her hand and dark hair. 
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WHIP-POOR-WILL GIRL 
* 


Whip-poor-will girl lives in a house all by herself, 
Baking small cakes and wearing a brown bonnet, 
And when she goes out for her evening walk 

She wears a black dress with white lace on it. 


Her nose is so small for her face 
That her wide mouth looks funny, 


But she enjoys cating her small cakes 

Which she dips in sweet honey 

All day in her hut without interference 

Till the sun hides. 

But after the moon’s appearance 

Whip-poor-will girl will jump out of her house 
pretty soon 

With her black dress on and croon 

And sit down and start smiling at the moon 

Like the most beautiful thing in the forest. 


Kennedy Blanchard 
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MRS. FRISHMUTH 


[Courtesy of the Philadelphia Musewm of Art, Philadelphia] 


Thomas Eakins 
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CATHEDRALS OF FIFTH AVENUE 


Florine Stettheimer 


Florine Stettheimer 
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HEN the opera, 
W FOUR SAINTS 
IN THREE ACTS, 
was first presented at 
Hartford, Connecticut, 
in 1934, by the Friends 
and Enemies of Modern 
Music, it was instantly 
recognized as a unique 
landmark in musical his- 
tory. After its initial run 
of forty performances, 
it had another score of 
performances in Chicago 
and New York, every- 
where exciting acclaim 
and admiration, animos- 
ity and astonishment. 
Aaron Copland called it 
"...an original theater 
work that made all other 
American musical stage pieces seem dull by comparison.” 
It is a "must" for your music library. 


Admirers of Virgil Thomson and Gertrude Stein will 
welcome the news that it is now proposed to issue the 
vocal score in the Friends and Enemies Memorial Edition, 
printed on Strathmore Deckle Edge paper, leather-vellum 
bound, autographed, and illustrated by photographs of 
the original production, the scenery and costumes for 
which were designed by Florine Stettheimer. 


This edition will be limited to 75 numbered copies, 
allotted to subscribers in the order received. Price $25.00. 
In addition, it is planned to publish a regular paper bound 
edition at $7.50. Publication can go forward only, if 
sufficient advance orders are received; therefore, 


WRITE US TODAY ! 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
25 West 45th St. New York 


The New 
REPUBLIC 


FOR 


e Information not to be found 
elsewhere. 


e Ideas that will control fu- 
ture public policy. 


e News that is slighted or 
suppressed by radio and 
newspapers. 


e Opinions tested by qualified 
minds. 


e Participation in winning the 
war and the peace. 


13 WEEKS TRIAL OFFER $1 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 
40 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed onE poLLAR (check or 
money order if possible) please send me The 
New Republic for the next thirteen weeks. 
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NOW 


In America, the left wing has produced a consider- 
able number of reviews which combine a preoccupation 
with social problems with a certain literary conscience. 
In this country however, the literary reviews seldom 
have any defined political outlook, while political re- 
views never have any literary conscience. In order to 
fill this gap, Freedom Press have undertaken the pub- 
lication of a series of occasional volumes of social and 
literary writings under the title NOW. Its orientation 
as reflected in the social contributions is towards 
anarchism. The literary contributions, however, have 
been chosen on their merit and no writer has been 
excluded because his opinions differ from those of the 
editors. 

Number One will contain articles by Herbert Read 
on The Cult of Leadership, D. S. Savage on Aldous 
Huxley, a Moralist Progression, Julian Symons on 
Stephen Spender, George Woodcock on Restoration 
Culture, an extract from H. E. Kaminski’s Life of 
Bakunin; a short story by Alagu Subramaniam; and 
poems by Julian Symons, George Woodcock, Alan 
Rook, Emmanuel Litvinoff, J. L. Godwin, John Bayliss 
and others. Also The Dance of Death, five drawings 
by John Olday. 

64 pages 1/6 (postage 3d.) 
In America, 50 cents (post free). 


FREEDOM PRESS, 27 Belsize Rd. N.W.6 
London, England 
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BOTCON IO SIO OOD 


THE MIRROR OF BAUDELAIRE 


EDITED BY CHARLES HENRI FORD 


(author of ''The Garden of Disorder'' and 
"The Overturned Lake'') 


The portrait of Baudelaire on the cover 
is from a drawing by Henri Matisse. 
As preface Ford offers a remarkable 
little essay on Baudelaire by Paul 
Eluard, the leading French Surrealist 
poet, and he concludes the selection 
of Baudelaire’s poems with a poem 
of his own, which is his “hommage 
a Baudelaire.” 

The English adaptations are by 
William Candlewood. 


$1.00 
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... it looks faintly menacing — as if in the end it might prove that the 
spectator would be fixed to the wall and the art would stroll around 
making comments, sweet or sour as the case might be.” 


— EDWARD ALDEN JEWELL, New York Times 10/25/42 


WE will DO JUST THAT — SWEET OR SOUR AS THE CASE will BE 


ART OF THIS CENTURY 


30 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Weekdays 10 to 6 


ff 


| ITTENBORN | helena rubinstein 


ART BOOKS | pp! pa’ 
| f 


38 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Between Park and Madison Aves. 


Telephone: PLaza 3-8890 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


or Christmas 


PPBBERI LY SROUNUUORRRODOCRER TSEC RITA TATED SATO DI ESOS ETE NE ATES T ESTING NTI OOOH ATER TACT O RAST ERIE TISAD 


CURRENT AND OUT-OF-PRINT 


Books on Fine and Applied Art 


Painting Sculpture Drawing 
Theatre Costume Anatomy | 
Histories - Techniques - Advertising 


INQUIRIES INVITED — CATALOGUE FREE 


PAUL A. STRUCK 


415 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ib ee favorite tragrauce — 
Helena Rubinstein’s romantic 
Apple Blossom. In sparkling- 
fresh Cologne and a big box 
of fluffy Body Powder, 2.00. 


Plus tax 


METAMORPHIC 
RHIZOMES 


| helena rubinstein 
715 Fifth Avenue 


ae ee cee ee ee ee es ee 
* Books on the 


x Romantic and Classic Ballet 
of All Countries 


Eighty Years of Natural 


*« 
Disintegration and Six Months , THEATRE ? ART @ CINEMA 
of Selective Dissection . Send for Catalogue 
ae ; » KAMIN Dance Bookshop 
BERN PORTER x 1365 Sixth Ave. New York 


CI 5-7955 
etic Me AGRA) hoe Kane eree a) Cee 


134 Pyne Hall Princeton, N.J. 


* 


* 


Or 
Or 


Yo 
V l@W an INDEX TO 
THE SECOND SERIES 


a limited quantity of the four numbers, in slip-case, 
offered for sale at $1.75, postpaid 


No. 1 (Max Ernst Number, April 1942) 


Cover by Max Ernst 


\ 
Authors (in order of appearance): PAGE 
AnprE Breton: THE LEGENDARY LIFE OF 
MAX ERNST 
Smwney Janis: JOURNEY INTO A PAINTING 
BY ERNST 10 
Leonora CarRINGTON: THE BIRD SUPERIOR, 
MAX ERNST 13 
PARKER TYLER: A GIFT FROM MAX ERNST 16 
Haney Mitten; ANOTHER BRIGHT MESSEN- ‘7 
ER 
Nicoras Caras: AND HER BODY BECAME 
ENORMOUS LUMINOUS AND SPLENDID 20 
Jutien Levy: THE CHILDREN OUTSIDE AND 


THE CHILDREN INSIDE 26 
Max Ernst: SOME DATA ON THE YOUTH OF 
M.E., As Told by Himself 28 


Reproductions. (in order of appearance) : 
Max Ernst: LE COUPLE (1923) 8 
Hans BettmMER: PORTRAIT OF M.E. 8 
Max Ernst: SWAMPANGEL (1940) 9 
Max Ernst: LEONORA IN THE MORNING 
LIGHT , 9 
Darr (Satvapor): NOSTALGIC ECHO (Detail) 10 
Max Ernst: 2 enfants sont menacées par un 


rossignol 11 

ee oe THE PAINTER’S DAUGHTERS a 
1941 
LEONORA CARRINGTON: PORTRAIT OF M.E. 

(1940) 13 
Max Ernst: SAND DRAWING 16 
Photo of Leonor Fini (without caption) 21 
Max Ernst: VISION 22 
JosePH CoRNELL: STORY WITHOUT A NAME 23 
Max Ernst: Sculpture (without title) 24 
Max Ernst: EUROPE AFTER THE RAIN 25 
Max Ernst as Neptune (without caption) 28 
BERENICcE AsBott: MAX ERNST (1942) 29 
JAMES THRALL Sosy: MAX AMONG SOME OF 

HIS FAVORITE DOLLS (Photo) 29 


Miscellaneous: 
Max Ernst’s Favorite Poets and Painters of the 


Past 14-15 
Books by Max Ernst, etc. 24 
LANDSCAPE LEFT BY M.E. IN THE SOUTH 

OF FRANCE 3 


AMEDEE OzENFANT: LETTER 31 


No. 2 (Tanguy-Tchelitchew Number, 
May 1942) 


Covers by Yves TaNnGuy and PaAvEL TCHELITCHEW 


Authors, beginning with Tanguy section: 

AnprE Breton: WHAT TANGUY VEILS AND 
REVEALS 

Nicoras Cartas: ALONE 

JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY: ICONOGRAPHER OF 
MELANCHOLY 

BENJAMIN PkéRET: TANGUY, OR, THE GOOSE- 
BARNACLE TORPEDOES THE JIVAROS 

Joun B. L. Goopwin: Fragment, untitled 

Harotp RosenserG: BRETON — A DIALOGUE 

Nicoras Caras: NOTES ON LIBERTY 

Kurt Serigmann: IT’S EASY TO CRITICIZE 

CuarLes Henri Forpv: THERE’S NO PLACE TO 
SLEEP IN THIS BED, TANGUY 


Authors, beginning with Tchelitchew section: 

PARKER TYLER: TCHELITCHEW’S WORLD 

JAMES THRALL Sosy: RETURN TO THE NORTH 

Lincotn KirstEtn: THE POSITION OF PAVEL 
TCHELITCHEW 

WILLIAM CarRLos WILLIAMS: CACHE CACHE 

Monrtacu O’ReEILty: ONCE THE SOFT SILKEN 
DAMAGE DONE 


Reproductions (Tanguy section, order of appearance): 
Yves Tancuy: DRAWING 
KertTEsz: Photo (no title, bottom of page) 
Kertesz: LA STRUCTURE CHEZ TANGUY 
PALETTE OF THE ARTIST 
Yves Tancuy: TIME AND AGAIN (1942) 
Y.T.: EXTINCTION OF UNNECESSARY 
LIGHTS (1927) 
Y.T.: THE SANDMAN (Surrealist Postcard) 
Davip Hare: YVES TANGUY (Photo, 1942) 
Tancuy: THREE’S A CROWD (1932) 
Y.T.: PALAIS PROMONTONE (1930) 
Y.T.: Drawings (untitled, with poem by C.H.F.) 
ig ala eee section) : 
AVEL TCHELITCHEW: T OGRE (1941), Drawin 
P.T.: BODY IN SPACE (1926) : / = 


P.T.: Drawing, untitled; same page: PHENOMENA 
(Detail, 1938) sd x 


P.T.: HUMAN STILL LIFE (1930) 

P.T.: PORTRAIT OF MY FATHER (1940) 

TCHELITCHEW: BULLFIGHT (1934) 

P.T.: HEAD OF EDITH SITWELL (1929), 

* Sculpture in Wire and Wax 

J.R.: PAVEL TCHELITCHEW (1942), Photo 

Pave. TcHELITCHEW: METAMORPHOSES: Head 
of René Crevel (1925), Blue Clown (1929), 

Nude in Space (1926), Children (1930) 

P.T.: Detail from THE OGRE (untitled) 

P.T.: THE GREEN HEAD (1940) 

Miscellaneous: 

BOOKS AND TEXTS ILLUSTRATED BY 
YVES TANGUY, etc. 

View Listens: Letters from WuLLIAM CaRLos WIL- 
LIAMS, HENRY MILLER, Aan a MACDONALD, 
PARKER TYLER and ANDRE MASSON 

Lewis CarrotL: ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 
(photo); “NIGHT” and “DAY” 


No. 3 (October 1942) 
Cover by HANANI PAGE 
Authors (in order of appearance): 


Rocer CatLtois: VERTIGO 5 
PARKER TYLER: THE ENDLESS ISLAND 9 
Nicotas Caras: THE NEW PROMETHEUS 14 
AnprE Masson: MALLARME, Portraitist of Bay. iy 


delaire & Poe 1 
Pie Been ReevE: HOMAGE TO BATTLING a 
SIK 


I 
Wittiam CaARLos WILL1AMs: ADVICE TO THE 
YOUNG POET 23 


PETER WELLS: TWO LOVE POEMS 24 
SaLvapor Novo: BOTANY (translated by H. R. a5 
Hays) 

Joun Bayitiss: SEVEN DREAMS 24 
SANDERS RUSSELL: Poem (untitled) 25 
Cuarites Henr1 Forp: EPIGRAMS (poem) 26 
WALLACE STEVENS: MATERIA POETICA ? 28 
Homer: DEATH, a little anthology from the Ilidd 29 
Reproductions: 


Kurt SeLr1gMANN: VERTIGES eee, 
PaveL TcHELITCHEW: HIDE AND SEEK (Detail) 11 
AnpRE Masson: MALLARME, Portraitist of Bau- 


delaire & Poe y 16-17 
Photos of Battling Siki 21-22 
Miscellaneous: L 


View Listens: Letters from Toni DEL RENzIo and 
RANDALL JARRELL 


No. 4 (Americana Fantastica, January 1943) 


PAGE 
Cover by JosEPH CORNELL 
Authors (order of appearance): 
PARKER TYLER: AMERICANA FANTASTICA 5 
JosrPpH CorNELL: THE CRYSTAL CAGE 10 
Atva N. Turner: A MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN 
AN ICEBERG 17 


Hucu CuHIsHoLm: EXTRAORDINARY PORT- 
ABLE MACHINE USEFUL FOR THE PUR- 
POSE OF EXTRACTING BLOOD FROM 


FROM STONES 33 
Cuartes Henri Forp: A BALLET FOR TAMARA 
TOUMANOVA 36 


KENNEDY BLancHARD: WHIPPOORWILL GIRL 41 
Reproductions: , 
GrorcE Pratt LynEs: CITY OF THE IRRATION- 


AL 4 
J.C.: The Crystal Cage (untitled) 11 
The Crystal Cage (photo) 13 
The Childhood of Blondin 14 
The World of Berenice (untitled) 15 
BERENICE OF 1900 GAZING INTO HER OWN 

PAST & FUTURE 16 
Bern Porter: AMERICAN BEAUTY 20 
J.C.: SPENT METEOR, etc. 21 
Heren Levitt: KNIGHT IN HARLEM 22 
JosEPpH CORNELL: MEDICI SLOT-MACHINE 23 
SOUVENIR D’EDISON 24 
FANTASTIC AMERICA 25-32 
Kay Sack: EXTRAORDINARY PORTABLE MA- 

CHINE USEFUL FOR EXTRACTING. BLOOD 

FROM STONES 33 
COMING 34 
Heten Levitt; GOING 35 
Nr Gi 9. . = like ainet, ofestars# ook 36 
GrorcE PLatr Lynes: BLANCHARD AS BOREAS 40 
BLancuarD: Montage 41 
KENNEDY BLANCHARD: HOMUNCULUS 42 
Tuomas EAkiIns: MRS, FRISHMUTH 43 
FLORINE STETTHEIMER: 

CATHEDRALS OF BROADWAY 46 
FLORINE STETTHEIMER: 

CATHEDRALS OF FIFTH AVENUE 47 
FLORINE STETTHEIMER: 

PORTRAIT OF VIRGIL THOMSON 48 . 
Miscellaneous: 

CHILDREN’S PAGE 38-39 


POEMS BY WORKERS OF THE AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDRY 44-45 

Vircit TuHomson: PORTRAIT OF FLORINE 
STETTHEIMER (complete score) 49-52 


Send $1.00 for the next 4 numbers (Series 3) to: View, 360 E. 55, New York 


RECENT PAINTINGS 
BY MAURICE GROSSER 


to January 2 


RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
BY LEONIDE 


January 12 - February 13 


JULIEN LEVY GALLERY 


Il East 57th Street 
New York 


PIERRE MATISSE 


BIGNOU GALLERY GALLERY 
32 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 
Modern Paintings and 
Primitive Sculpture 
19th AND 20th CENTURY oe. 
FRENCH PAINTINGS NEW YORK 


